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LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

The members of the Massachusetts legislature have re- 
sumed their very laudable custom of holding Agricultu- 
ral Conversations, once a week. Their first meeting was 
held on the 10th ult., and as it was merely preliminary 
we omit its proceedings—the second was held on the 17th 
ult., and we copy the report of the discussion which 
took place from the Boston Cultivator. The subject dis- 
cussed was 

Manures, 

On Thursday evening, last week, a meeting was held 
at the State House, for the purpose of organization, and 
the following officers were chosen: Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
(President of the Senate) President; Morrill Allen, John- 
son Gardner, (Senators,) Cyrus Gale, and Samuel Nash, 
(Representatives,) Vice Presidents. The Editors of the 
Agricultural papers were appointed Secretaries and Re- 
porters. Allen Dodge, (Senator,) Edward P. Little, (Rep- 
resentative,) and S. W. Cole, were appointed a Committee 
to select subjects, and appoint some person to open the 
discussion. Voted, to hold meetings in future on Wed- 
nesday evenings—That no person speak more than half 
an hour at one time, without leave of the meeting.—That 
the meetings commence at seven and close at nine o’clock. 
Subject for discussion at the next meeting—Manures. 

Jan. 17th.—Second meeting. —Josiah Quincy, Jr. in 
the Chair. Mr. Buckminister, of the Ploughman, having 
been appointed for that purpose, opened the discussion. 
He said that the subject was a broad one, and not yet ex- 
hausted. It is agreed that in all countries manures are 
useful; they are necessary to keep soils in a good state, 
and supply food for plants, though they may not take 
more than a tenth part of their support from the soil. 
The stable and barn yard manures were first used. Who 
first discovered their utility? Was it the man of science, 
or did some blundering farmer discover it accidentally ? 
The animal manures are of the horse, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and human. Horse manure is now valued as the best. 
Once it was not so, as it was not saved in good condition, 
but thrown out into heaps, and lost much by exposure 
and fermentation. It became burnt, or fire fangled. The 
manure of horned cattle does not so readily heat and be- 
come wasted. It is important to mix it with other ma- 
terials and save the liquid part. Some value sheep man- 
ure highly, others less. It is not half so valuable as horse 
manure. Hog manure is very good, but it is soon gone. 
Manure from the back-house is rich, but that is also soon 
gone. Flesh and fish are excellent, as they soon rot, and 
in compost convert a large amount of other matter into 
good manure. The manhaden fish are used in large quan- 
tities for this purpose. They are fat and rich. Some 
spread them on the land ; but in this way there is a waste. 
They should be made into compost. Offal of all kinds 
makes good manures. Shavings of leather, hair, horns 
aid bones, make valuable manure. Green crops plough- 
ed in are’a good manure, and none so cheap on light land. 
Clover is an excellentgreen crop. In the West they raise 
wheat on a clover lay. But this won’t grow on a poor 
soil, but rye will, and makes a good green crop. Oats 
are exhausting. Buckwheat grows on apoorsoil. Plas- 
ter isa good manure in many places. Saltpetre, soda, 
and potash are used as manures. Ashes are good for 








dry lands. Peat is one of the most valuable manures, but 
should not be used ina fresh state. It should be mixed 
with other manures. 

Mr. Morrill Allen observed that the substances for man- 
ure were numerous and extensive. They were as broad 
as the earth and the seas. Before improvements were 
made farmers did not look beyond the barn yard for man- 
ure. Butevery vegetable substance is reducible to the 
food of plants. Some suppose that the leaves and wood 
of certain trees are injurious, but this is au error. The 
whole vegetable world is a storehouse of manure. Soon 
the whole sea-coast will be swept of all vegetable matter 
for the purpose of manure. Almost every substance in 
nature is valuable, even the chips of granite would greatly 
improve some soils. Mr. Allen sai! that the subject pre- 
sented a broad field, and he merely entered the margin to 
allude to the numerous resources fur manure ; and he con- 
cluded with the facetious remark that his faith might be 
in advance of his discourse. 

Mr. Allen Dodge, would call attention to the subject of 
salt. It is used here nor in England extensively. As sea 
manure of various kinds are good so must salt be, as the 
value of sea manure doubtless depends much on the salt 
which it contains. When salt hay is spread and rains 
come on it the soil becomes improved. It is a valuable 
addition to manure when thrown into the yard. Muscle 
beds are an excellent manure. In Danvers they are used 
to a great extent as manure for onions. Where fish are 
cured the soil becomes enriched from the drainings. Far- 
mers should make experiments and learn the value of 
salt. 

Mr. Hardy of Waltham, said that the subject was a very 
important one. Mostof the substances named by the gen- 
tleman who opened the discussion were not easily ob- 
tained by the farmer. Every farraer in the Commonwealth 
has on his farm materials with which he may enrich it, 
excepting some composed of high land without a variety 
of soils. Now how shall this be done? If a farmer 
keeps only 10 or 12 head of cattle how shall he manage? 
—He must have a barn cellar, and into that throw mud, 
loam, and even sand, if nothing better can be obtained ; 
and instead of lime, barilla, &c., use hogs’ noses as de- 
composers. The hogs will labor seven days in the week, 
and if well supplied with materials, they will make 50 
cords of good manure annually. Mix up all together 
with the cattle, horse and hog manure. Have it well 
composted. If this plan was properly carried on through- 
out the Commonwealth, we should have four times the 
corn and potatoes, 

Mr. Stone, of Beverly, observed that there were means 
on every farm to furnish manure equal to the demand. 
He had noticed in some places a vastamount of materials 
accumulating around walls and other places. Every far- 
mer would find a great advantage in making an arrange- 
ment with his “better half,” to save all the suds and have 
them put on the manure heap or on the land. He had 
found them to be very useful. 

Mr. Allen thought the nose of the hog very good, but 
he cannot support noses enongh to do his work. Other 
means must be resorted to. Peat exposed to the frost 
and atmosphere, makes good manure. Farmers should 
form compost heaps and keep them covered. 50 cords 
of manure would make buta small figure. The best far- 
mers in Plymouth county make 200 cords every year. 
As to salt, we have no rules as to how it should be appli- 
ed. Farmers should make experiments. ‘The gentleman 
is correct as to the great value of soap suds, 

Mr. Smith of South Hadley, said that he sets his neces- 
sary so that the wash from that and his sink ran into his 
barn yar’, whieh was lowest on that part and made dish- 
ing to hold the liquor. He put'various sabstances into 








the yard to absorb the liquid manure, and in the, spring 
mixes all the materials and the manure from his.animals 
together. On wastelands he sows buckwheat early, and 
ploughs in two green crops in season for sowing rye. This 
will improve poor lands. + 

Mr. Sinith, of South Hadley, said that a neighbor of hi 
raised a colt. When one year old he fed him in the sta- 
ble, summer and winter, and he marked off the land on 
which the food grew, and put the manure produced by 
the colt on that land, and this was all the manure that 
was applied to the land, excepting the addition of the lit- 
ter; this so increased the crop of grass that it was suffi- 
cient for the colt the next year, and this plan was. pursu- 
ed till the colt was four years old, the land improving as 
fast as the colt grew, so that the same land that supplied 
him when one year old produced a supply when he was 
four. 

Mr. Hardy and some others questioned the truth of this 
Statement, as they thought it impossible; others thought 
it was not only possible, but probable.. 

Mr. Merryman, of Auburn, said that most farmers let 
their manure lay out exposed, by which one half is lost. 
The better way is to keep it in a barn cellar, and save all 
by adding mud, loam, &e., to absorb the arine. In. rainy 
days boys may mix the materials. One load under cover 
is worth as much as two exposed to the weather. He 
has troughs to carry the suds from the wash room to the 
barn cellar. In raising wheat he uses lime or ashes for 
manure. Mud is good in compost for dry lands, and 
sand is a good article in compost to be applied to wet 
lands. 

Mr. Hardy observed that he used leaves from the forest 
in his manure. As to meadow mud, he found on his 
place that it was excellent two feet in depth, then it was 
poor. [le referred to a farm near Lowell, which was 
composed of light sandy plains, and a swamp or mud 
hole. 40 cattloads of the mud were put on one acre of 
almost barren plains, and ploughed in very deep, and with- 
out any other manure the crop was 60 bushels of corn to 
the acre. 

Mr. Smith then observed that he would withdraw the 
colt story. 

Mr. Cole, of the Cultivator, said that our lightlands may 
be improved in the cheapest manner by ploughing in green 
crops. ‘They can be worked at a small expense—at half 
the cost of cultivating heavy soils. In most cases two 
crops may be raised in a year; one taken off, and another 
turned in to enrich the soil. In this way the land may 
be improved, and the crop that is taken off will pay all 
the expense. A farmer who has some very light and dry 
land has for three years in succession taken off a crop, of 
winter rye, and then ploughed and sowed buckwheat, 
which was turned ander in September and again sowed 
with rye. Under this system the land has improved and 
the crops of ry e¢ are gu al. he sy ec biuyp ia a peoatable 
one as there is but little labor and the straw is in good de- 
mand. The plan of raising two crops a year, one for man- 
ure, may be pursued with a rotation of crops. The se- 
cond year the rye may be turned in for manure and a crop 
of ruta bagas raised. Several other crops may be raised 
for a change. As to salt, it is used to aconsiderable ex- 
tent in some parts of England. It is used as well for the 
purposes of killing insects as for manure; from 6 to 10 
bushels to the acre are used. Some plants require a lar- 
ger quantity of salt than others. He had planted corn, 
beans, peach trees and potatoes on land flowed with salt 
water at high tides in spring or fall; they all grew well 
but the potatoes, which failed. Asparagus is a marine 
plant, and requires a large portion of salt. It is useful as 
amanure. He had applied enough to kill the weeds, It 
was dissolved in water, one qaartto a pailful. Dr. Dean 
recommends 160 bushels to the acre for asparagus. 
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Editorial Remarks :—It is our object in reporting the 
meetings to be as correct as possible, and if we make any 
mistake, we wish to be corrected. We have not room to 
report every thing in full, but we endeavor to give the 
substance of what is said in short,as this will be the most 
useful and acceptable to our readers. After reporting the 
discussion, we may sometimes have occasion to make 
some remarks upon it. 

The meeting was very fully attended, and the discus- 
sion took rather a humorous turn, affording amusement, 
as well as instruction. As to the coli story, we were sor- 
ry that it was withdrawn, though Mr. Smith appeared to 
be completely outdone in the way of what some might 
deem exaggeration, for we think it quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the application of manures made in a year by 
the colt, with the litter, and only a common quantity too, 
would increase the food to meet the increased growth of 
the animal, and so on from year to year. 

A friend at our elbow, who keeps many hogs, and who 
has much experience as an excellent farmer, says that a 

d hand to work over manure is far preferable to many 
hogs, as he will work it over and lay it up light, so as to 
promote fermentation, while hogs will tread it down, 
which retards this progress. 





Beer, Mitkx, Burter anp CHeesr. 
It is the received opinion with many farmers, that it re- 





quires as much food from either pasture or siall feeding, 
to produce one hundred pounds of beef, as it does for fil- 
teen hundred quarts of milk. one hundred and fifty pounds 
of butter, or three hundred pounds of cheese. 

If such are the facts, is it not important for farmers to 
examine the subject attentively, in all its bearings, in order 
to direct their course of feeding, in that way which will 
give them the greatest profit for their capital invested ? 

Taking the prices, from a fair average for a few years 
past, and they would show a great difierence ; first, in fa- 
vor of selling milk ; next, the making of butter and cheese, 
—which differ but litle from each other; yet both great- 
ly exceed the profit on feeding beef. 

The average price of beef. may be putat three dollars 
per hundred pounds ; botter at ten cents; cheese at five 
cents per pound ; and milk, at wholesale, at the barn, at 
three cents per quart. The produce would then stand— 
beef, three dollars; butter, fifteen dollars; cheese fifteen 
dollars; and miik, forty-five dollars, making the produce. 
in butter and cheese five times as mucli as the beef; and 
the milk, three times as much as the butterand cheese, or 
fifteen times as much as the beef. 

This calculation shows such a difference in the produce 
of food, when fed to different stock, that many farmers 
will exclaim, “This is a paper that cannot be depended 
upon.” We are well aware that there cannot be any gen- 
eral system laid down, but what must be governed by cir- 
cumstances; but where any such calculation is made which 
leads practical farmers to investigation, much good is ac- 
complished—as when they are convinced that keeping 
cows, is more profitable than other stock, they will be sure 
to give such directions as will lead to that result. It is 
one of those variations which can be made in the keeping 
of stock, without any risk; for should any change take 
place in the comparative value of beef, milk, butter or cheese, 
the change from dairy to beef would not be attended with 
loss, as dry and farrow cows would make excellent beef 
and are good stock to fatten from pasture or stall-feeding. 

We should be glad to hear from practical farmers on 
this subject, and ascertain whether their views de, or do 
not correspond with our own.— True Genesee Far. 





Tue Fixine or AmmMonia.—Usé oF Sait. 


Mr. Editor, Sir :—My attention has been called to a Jet- 
ter in the Mark Lane Express of the 30th January, sign- 
ed “ Ammonia,” in which the writer recommends farmers 
to use common salt instead of gypsum for fixing the car- 
bonate of ammonia obtained from putrified urine. The 
writer, after stating correctly that, when carbonate of am- 
monia and gypsum are brought into contact, carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are formed, goes on to state 
that, “if common salt be employed” (viz., for fixing the 
ammonia) “ the carbonate of ammonia becomes muriate, 
and the common salt is converted into carbonate of soda.” 
Will the writer of this letter excuse me for taking the lib- 
erty of requesting him to say on what authority he makes 
this statement? He afterwards says that farmers have 
‘sperhaps little faith in the result of these plans,” and that 
therefore “it is desirable to render the operation as sim- 


ple as possible.” Now, that double decomposition en- 
sues on bringing gypsum and carbonate of ammonia to- 
gether, or, in other words, that the sulphuric acid of the 
gypsum converts the volatile carbonate into the fixed sul- 
phate of ammonia, is a well known fact, in which | have 
the fullest “faith.” But the elements of which common 
salt (chlorde of isodium) is composed have so strong an 
affinity for each other that it requires a very powerful re- 
agent, such as sulphuric acid, to effect its decomposition ; 
and that the chlorine can be disengaged from the sodium 
by carbonata of ammonia, and thereby form muriate of 
that alkali, is a statement in which—with due deference 
to the writer of the letter referred to—I have no “faith.” 
Nay, | must be excused for continuing to doubt it until 
the writer of this letter shall have the goodness to state 
on what experiments of his own, or on what other com- 
petent authority, he rests his assertion. 

While on this subject | may notice an inquiry made, 
regarding the use of salt, by a person signing himself *G. 
F.” in the Express of the 26th December last. The 
writer says, “having read in Mr. C. W. Johnson’s work 
‘On Fertilisers, that with a mixture of salt and lime a 
manure is gradually formed of a most powerful descrip- 
tion, and that it promises now, through the successful ex- 
amples of Mr. Bennett and Sir. C. W. Burrell, to be very 
generally adopted, I shall feel greatly obliged if either of 
these gentlemen (or any other who has had experience of 
its effects) would inform me through the medium of the 
Express, whether he has continued the use of the same 
manure from the time specified in the aforesaid work, 
(1838,) and with the same favorable result.” 

Now it is known to chemists that when carbonate of 
soda and chloride of calcium are mingled together in so- 
lution, the insoluble carbonate of lime subsides. But 
when carbonate of lime and sea-salt (chloride of sodium) 
are mixed in the solid state, a certain degree of moisture 
being present, carbonate of soda and chloride of calcium 
are slowly generated; and since the former, as soon as it 
is formed, separates itself from the mixture by efferves- 
cence, its production continues progressively. Carbon- 
ate of soda might thus be obtained ata very cheap rate for 
agricultural purposes ; and of its beneficial influences asa 
manure there can be nodoubt. The other ingredient 
formed—chloride of caleium—would also be extremely 
useful in the soil, especially for fixing the ammonia from 
the atmosphere (vide Liebig’s Chemistry in ils applica. 
tion to Agriculture, pp. 86, 181, 184, 2nd ed.) The sep- 
aration of the chlorine from the common salt and the con- 
version of its base (sodium) into carbonate of soda, being 
thus a point of the greatest importance to the agricultu- 
rist, | trust that if Mr. C. W. Johnson, or either of the 
gentlemen above alluded to, has had any practical experi- 
ence in the matter, he will have the goodness to confer a 
benefit on the agricultural community by communicating 
some information as to the method of procedure and the 
result obtained. Mr. Johnson, I am sure, if the matter be 
brought under his notice, will be most ready to commu- 
nicate any information he may possess. 

In the same number of the Express appears a most val- 
uable communication from Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, 
on the “agricultural action of bonedust ;” and in the sub- 
sequent number “A Lancashire Agriculturist” takes it up- 
on him to criticise Mr. P.’s letter. I have alluded to the 
subject for the purpose of observing, that if those who are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to be able to 
form their own opinion, attach the same weight and im- 
portance to the opinions and statements of “ A Lancashire 
Agriculturist,” as to those of Mr. Prideaux, they will be 
greatly in error. The excellent observations and well 
guarded satements of the latter show him to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with the whole subject, while the former 
has taken it upon him to write upon a subject which— 
judging from his letter—he does not appear to understand 
in all its bearings. J do not know whether the letter of 
“A Lancashire Agriculturist” has been brought under 
the notice of Mr. Prideaux ; but if it has, he has probably 
thought it unworthy of any reply. 

Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


AGRESTIs. 
Aberdeenshire. 


Tue Fixinc or AMMonta.—Use or Satt. 

Mr. Evitor—Sir :-—In your paper of the 2nd instant 
your correspondent “ Agrestis” requests | will say on 
what authority | state in my letter of the 30th of Janua- 
ry last, that common salt and carbonate of ammonia will 


[VoiV 

It is much discredited thata double denombotition a. 
ensue when these salts are brought togdthah and pm 
ute it to the resulting salts being both solnble and dif 
cult to detect in the resulting compound. ; 

To prove, however, that the action does take place, { 
recommend “ Agrestis” to take saturated solution of com. 
mon salt, and about three parts fill a broad-mouthed half. 
pint glass bottle ; add to this an ounce of the carbonate 


ammonia of the shops in dumps, and well shake the ty 


till the lumps are dissolved, and he will have a Copions 
precipitate of white powder, which, being separated by 
filtration, he will find to be carbonate of soda. 

By adding the ammonia in lumps, it will be seen, if not 
all dissolved, distinct from the precipitate, which wil] be 
in powder. 

I believe the soda thus thrown down is in a state of bj. 
carbonate, and this renders it rather less soluble than if 
simple carbonate ; and | suppose the precipitate of a soly. 
ble salt must be attributed to using in the first instance g 
saturated solution of common salt. 

Having thus proved that the action does take place, | 
submit that | have a right to conclude that it will take 
place even more rapidly when assisted by the heat of q 
dunghill, even thongh the two salts may not be present io 
each other in a saturated solution. 

I recommend “ Agrestis” to procure a small pamphlet 
on this subject, published in June last. It is entitled g 
“A Treatise on Alkali as Manure,” by Henry Waterton, 
Esq., and is published by George Philip, South Castle st,, 
Liverpool; of which I beg to present you with a copy, 
in the hope you will call the attention of your agricultu. 
ral readers to this important and highly interesting faci— 
viz. that common salt will fix the ammonia in dunghills, 

I remain, Sir, very respectfully, yours, 

Oct. 13th. AMMONIA. 

[Correspondence of the Mark Lane Express, (London.) 





Cur Fopper ror Horses.—It is good economy to ent 
the feed. - We have practised it for the last seven years, 
and think there is much saving by it. The horses will 
eat hay of an inferior quality when cut, especially if a lit- 
tle meal is mixed with it—We have kept from four to six 
horses in this way most of the time, and they are always 
in good flesh and spirits, although the work of some of 
them has been severe. The way we manage is as follows; 
We have a box or trough eight feet long, sixteen inches 
wide inside at the bottom, widening two feet at the top, 
and about eighteen inches deep. This stands on one side 
of the barn floor, with Green’s Straw Cutter at one end. 
As the fodder is cut, it falls into the box, which is capa- 
cious enough to hold the feed for four horses and eight 
cows or more. With this machine, which is undoubted- 
ly the best, a sufficient quantity can be cut ina few min- 
utes for the morning’s feed. It is then sprinkled or mod- 
erately wet, and the desired quantity of meal thrown into 
it, and with a shovel, the whole is thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. In this way our horses consume much marsh hay 
and other fodder of a coarse kind, which with a peck of 
carrots per day, will keep them in excellent order: we 
have sometimes given the horses a peck of carrots mora- 
ing and evening, to good advantage. To our milch cows, 
we give one quart of meal each per day with their cut feed 
and a peck of carrots in addition, and should give them 
half a bushel each if our stock of roots would hold out. 
We cannot speak in too high terms of the utility of roots 
for horses as well as for neat stock: they eat them with 
a good relish, and with their dry food are highly favorable 


to their health. We prefer carrots to any other roots.— 
NV. E. Farm. 





American Wine.—German vine dressers from the val- 
ley of the Rhine, are crowning all the hill tops in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati with their vineyards. Mr. 
Mottier, who has a flourishing vineyard near that town, 
has sold every gallon of his American wine. His crop 
last year, from about four acres, was 1100 gallons. He 
has also two or three acres more coming into bearing. 
His sales, during the last eight months, exceeded 3500 
gallons, including some of his previous crops at 75 cents 
to $1 per gallon, chiefly at the latter price.—He uses no 
brandy in the preservation of his wine. There are now 
about three hundred acres in Hamilton county devoted to 
vineyards, of which something like 80 or 100 are owned 
by one person. The vineyrads in Vevay, in Indiana, be- 
low Cincinnati, have long been noted. 











mutually decompose each other. 








Let all things be done in proper season. 
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Fruit Trees—anp THEIR ENEMIES. 


Mr. Epiror,—There is evidently a growing interest 
taken by our farmers in fruit trees—not in apple trees 
merely, but in the pear and stone fruit. ‘The latter class 
of fruits has been thought more difficult of raising than 
the apple; but this difficulty doubtless arises mainly from 
ignorance of the best methods of propagation. ‘The pro- 
cess by which stone fruit is propagated, budding, has been 
almost exclusively confined to nurserymen, and by many 
persons, even to this day, when so much information is 
spread before the public, it is considered a very difficult, 
if not a mysterious process, which to acquire a regular 
horticultural apprenticeship is essential. The same re- 
marks will apply to the raising of stocks for stone fruit. 

One would suppose that in books written professedly 
to instruct in these matters, every thing requisite to insure 
success would be contained. But while much valuable 
general information is to be derived from such books, 
many points of essential information are entirely omitted, 
or vaguely treated of. For example, | have rarely seen 
in any book on fruit trees any statements as to the best 
method of raising peach stocks, and never as to cherry 
stocks. Witness the inquiries of your correspondents on 
the subject of planting peach stones; do they not prove 
that much is to be learned, or at least disseminated, among 
the community, on this matter? For myself, I confess 
that | have never yet been able to get a cherry stock to 
vegetate, though | have planted thousands, and of differ- 
ent kinds, and in different ways. Cannot you, or some 
of your correspondents, who have had experience in this 
matter, shed some light upon it for the public benefit? 

As to peach stones my success has not been uniform 
by planting them in the fall and leaving them to take care 
of themselves. I have followed Nature, as it is called, 
but Nature will notinvariably follow me. The first time 
] adopted this method, the stones all vegetated, and the 
trees came up well—of course, | thought following Na- 
ture was a capital thing, and so the next season | follow- 
ed her again, but not a single peach stone, out of more 
than 600, germinated that spring—the next spring, how- 
ever, the most of them came up, but it was a day, or rath- 
er a year after the fair—I did not find it out till midsum- 
mer, when the trees got above the weeds which had been 
suffered to grow on the ground where the peach stones 
were originally planted. 

So much for Natare—now for an improvement on her 
plan. Deposite the stones, after being taken from the 
peach, in sand or dirt; put them in the ground, slightly 
covered, in the fall. As for the cotton-bag in which to 
keep them under ground, I have never tried it, or any oth- 
er covering but the ground itself. ‘Take up the stones 
early in the spring, crack them and plant immediately the 
meats or pits. In a week or ten days they will be all up, 
without fail, just as certain as so many peas, or kernels 
of corn. 

Has itever occurred to you that the borer may be in- 
troduced into orchards and nurseries, by manuring them 
with decayed and rotten woody substances, or chips and 
gleanings from wood piles? A townsman of mine set 
outan orchard of thrifty apple trees ; in a few years they 
were nearly destroyed by the borer—how introduced he 
was unable to conjecture. On inquiry, I learned from him, 
that they had been plentifully supplied with chip manure. 
The question is—and perhaps you can answer it—were 
the borers introduced here, or rather are they ever intro- 
duced into orchards, by the application of such manure? 

For years past many orchards in this vicinity have been 
ravaged by the canker worm, in some instances rendered 
almost worthless by it. Tarring has been the general pre- 
rentative, but is not always successful, Last winter, how- 
ever, did more for us in destroving this pest of orchards, 
than any thing else. It was observed in the spring that 
the canker worm did not appear at the usual time, and in 
fact did not appear at all, or only in small numbers. The 
winter had the credit of killing them, but in what way, it 
may not be easy to answer. 

One fact J will state as throwing some light on the ques- 
tion. An orchard in my neighborhood, which had been 
overrun the year previous with canker worms, was brok- 
en up late last spring. Afterwards the trees were careful- 
ly dug round with the pick axe, and at the trank of each 
tree, a large quantity of live grubs was found. From this, 
would it not seem that the grubs were arrested by the 
frost in the spring—and you will recollect that the frost 
continued in the ground unusually late last spring, and 
that while they were thus held in durance, the period for 








their ascending the trees passed by, and that the few grubs 
that did ascend, ascended in the fall. 

What is the most remarkable in this case is, that the 
grubs were alive, lodged secretly under ground, without 
any apparent attempt to remove their quarters. Youu will 
understand that it was late in the spring when they were 
thas found, and that if they had the disposition to ascend 
the trees, they might easily have done so, days before— 
but neither this orchard, nor others in our region, were 
touched, except toa slight extent, by the canker worms 
the last spring. ALLEN W. DODGE. 

Hamilton, Jan, 3d, 1944. Mass. Plough. 





Roration,—Rye, Rre, Rve. 

Mr. Editor,—About 18 years ago | took it into my 
head to plough up a worn out field aud sow it to rye; it 
succeeded to a charm; the first year I raised a fine crop, 
the next I turned in the stubble and sowed rye, a fine crop 
was produced; the third year it became grassy and | 
planted it to corn and had a good crop; put in rye for three 
years more in succession. Jt has been to grass ever since ; 
it is thick set and good pasture. [I sowed six quarts of 
rye to the acre only on the stubble ground. And here 
follows an anecdote of a shrewd acquaintance who spoke 
to me while in the act of sowing: “how much rye do 
you sow on this stubble ground?” “ six quarts,” was the 
reply; “ well” says he, “they that sow sparingly shall 
reap sparingly I tell you now.” 

It was a beautiful crop and as equal as if there had been 
no heads on the ground. I believe three years cropping 
on some land will not do, it will become too grassy. Dr. 
Deane says it may be raised twenty years in succession 
but he recommends planting corn every few years. 

It may be asked why crops of rye should increase. If 
stubble is turned under as soon as the crop is removed it 
serves as a valuable manure, it needs no dressing with 
compost or any thing else to produce a crop of rye. 

Yours, HOMO. 

South Plimpton, Dec. 1843. 

§FRye has been raised for many years in succession, 
on the same ground, by turning in the stubble immediate- 
ly after reaping and throwing on a little seed to aid what 
was acattered on the field.—In such a case the ground is 
always ploughed in August, and the rye takes a deep root 
before winter. Whether there are many fields that may 
be kept good in this way we are uncertain. One advan- 
tage in favor of this system is, you may save half your seed. 
Another is, you plough but once and with a small team. 

Buckwheat may be raised in this way year after year, 
but in this case you plough in June insterd of August. In 
both cases you have the advantage of turning in a partial 
green crop.—Ed. Mass. Plough. 





A Yankee Invention—Macuine ror Hewina Srone. 

The Glasgow Herald (Scotland) gives the following 
account of a Machine put in operation at Glasgow, which 
is the veritable invention, some half a dozen years since 
made and secured in this country by letters patent, by 
Doct. John B. Bussell, a resident of Cape Elizabeth, ad- 
joining the city of Portland. After many years of anx- 
ious study, and exhaustion of capital, Doct. B. brought 
his invention to all desired perfection. and there is now in 
the city of New York or Philadelphia the substantive 
parts of one of his machines, the completion of which has 
been suspended for four or five years past, for want of 
capital to complete and get it in operation. But it has 
been seen and its utility tested, and the New York Jnsti- 
tute awarded the inventor a gold medal and another hon- 
ary badge of their high approbation of it. And foreign 
capitalists have now seized upon the thought, reduced it 
to practice and are proclaiming it as the wonder of the 
age! And they decline any recompense to the ingenious 
author of it—not even to the mention of his name! And 
yet, because we on this side of the Atlantic, refuse to pass 
copy right laws, to give every writer of a pretty sentiment 
upon the other side of the Atlantic the exclusive right to 
republish it here, and make our people pay for it any price 
that may be exacted, our nation is abused by our trans- 
Atlantic brothers as a nation of pirates, pick- pockets and 
thieves! The article from the Herald describing the ma- 
chine is as follows :— 

“It is driven by a strong steam-engine, and is intended 
for the larger sizes of stones, but can be used, we under- 
stand, at any time for the smallerkind. The experiments 
of Friday were to show how the machine will dress Ken- 
mure rock, which is perhaps the best and stiffest of the 











freestone employed in the buildings of Glasgow, and most 
extensively used forthe finer fronts. The trial showed 
that this new and giant mason is perfectly able to put out 
of his hands beautiful work, and at a rate which, if prac- 
tised in a complete establishment, and on a large scale. 
will yo far to revolutionize the trade. The stones pass 
through the machine on a long train of carriages, each 
carriage having one stone fixed into it. The euting is 
performed by revolving wheels having tools fastened ia 
them. The stones enter at one end of the machine, rough 
as they come from the quarryman’s pick, and at the other 
end come out hewn and polished on the surface, and cut 
Straight and square down the sides. The stones dressed 
on Friday were of the size of ordinary ashlar. Eight of 
them, containing forty feet of surface work and thirty feet 
of side hewing, passed out in twenty minutes, which is 
equal to the labor of 120 men; butas the capacity of the 
machine is for work two and a half times the breadth of 
this, and as it has already dressed the broad work many 
times with the same facility, it is equal, we are informed, 
to300 men. The greatest difficulty in the way of prepar- 
ing building stones by machinery, was presumed to be the 
preserving the corners and edges unbroken and unhurt. 
This difficulty, however, has been effectually obviated by 
this machine. The cost of this machine, with the engine 
to drive it, will vary from £400 to £600.” 





CuttivatTion or THe Cranperry.—The American 
Cranberry, Oxycoccus macrocarpus, is found growing in 
a wild state in the Eastern, Middle and Western States, 
and produces large crops without any cultivation what- 
ever. 

The first account we have of its cultivation is by the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, who in 1813, produced from a bed 
eighteen feet square, three and a half Winchester bushels 
of Cranberries, being at the rate of four hundred and sixty 
bushels to the acre. 

Capt. Henry Hall, of Barnstable, Mass., has cultivated 
cranberries for the last twenty years with perfect success. 
He puts on his low swampy ground a quantity of beach 
sand—this is, however not absolutely necessary. He 
then digs holes four feet apart each way, and puts in sods 
of Cranberry Plants. 

We like the method of cultivation pursued by Sullivan 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass, Mr. Bates prepares a dry soil 
by ploughing and spreading on a quantity of swamp muck, 
and then sets out the plants in drills twenty inches apart, 
hoeing them the first season. After this there is no fur- 
ther cultivation, and the vines soon cover the ground. His 
crops are upwards of three hundred bushels per acre, and 
his entire crop in 1842 amounted to two thousand five 
hundred bushels. 

When itis considered what a luxury this fruit is—the 
price it commands, and that it is now shipped to all the 
Southern cities, the West Indies, Europe and the East In- 
dies, it is a matter of astonishment that more of our Hor- 
ticulturists have notgiven some attention to this subject. 
—G. B. Boswell, Philadelphia. 





Sewing Silk.—Mr. Ira Wells, of Madison, Indiana, has 
again exhibited to us a specimen of his sewing silk. Last 
autumn Mr. Wells paid in his sewing silk for two years’ 
subscription to the Louisville Journal. We found the ar- 
ticle much superior to the imported—stronger, softer, and 
altogether free from what the old ladies call gous. He 
has produced this year sixty pounds, and it sells at $10 a 
pound.—Louisville Jour. 





New kind of Wheat—We have at our office, says the 
Norwalk, Ohio, Experiment, a specimen of grain called 
Sonth American Wheat, raised in this country, and which 
is said to yield from 80 to 100 bushels to the acre. The 
head resembles very much, in sige and appearance, the 
fruit of the Sumac, and the berry seems to be almost en- 
tire farine, with a very little hull or bran. It may be 
planted in drills or sowed broadcast—the former method, 
however, is thought to be preferable—and is said to re- 
quire far less labor, if drilled, than commen corn, yield~ 
ing double the quantity per acre, and we should judge it 
to be as nutritious food for man or beast as any grain we 
raise. 

The above new kind of wheat is we suspect the Cali- 
fornia or Egyptian wheat under a new name. 





The Indiana Statesman contains a detailed statement 
from John Beall, esq. of New Harmony, of his success in 
making sugar from cornstalks. 
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he “4,4 Subscriber,” on experiments with Guano, in our next. 





(3 Ture Nationat Farr.—lt is full time that those who 
ut are entrusted with carrying out the views of the Wash- 
; ington meeting, were bestirring themselves, if they wish 
their labors to be productive of good fruits. Action is as 
essential in the getting up of a Granp Exmipimion, as it 
44 is in the composition of an orator. 





ie Quantity or Lime rer Acrs—We have repeatedly 
: taken occasion toadvance the opinion, that a much less 
4 quantity than 100 bushels of lime, per acre, would answer 
for all present purposes—and we have as often stated that 
an application of 25 bushels, if repeated at the expiration 
of each rotation of four years, until one hundred bushels 
had been applied per acre, would be better than applying 
that quantity at asingle spreading ; first because the lesser 
quantity would be more than sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands of the crops for a period of years, and secondly, 
4 because, as the outZay would be diminished three hundred 
* per cent, a much larger quantity of land could be dress- 
> ed with it, and the farm, therefore, at an earlier period, 

and at much less expense, be brought into a siate of pro- 
fitable fertility. And as the heaviness of the cost forms a | 
very serious objection to many persons undertaking the 
liming of their lands, we shall state a few of the many | 
reasons which induce us to adopt the views of the sub- | 
ject we have heretofore felt it to be our duty to advance.4 

From the tests of analyses, it has been very clearly as- 





certained, that the crops, in a four years rotation, extract | 
from the soil, on an average, about 242 Ibs. of lime, which 

is 60} Ibs. per year. Some crops we are aware require 
more than others, but the average is set down as we have 
before stated. J. then it requires but 60$ Ibs. which is 
less than a bushel, to supply the plants grown on an acre, 
ina year, with the proper quanuty of this particular kind 
of food, the inference is a fair one, that unless a mechani- 
cal amendment of the texture of the soil, be an important 
object with the improver, there can be no positive neces- 
sity for the use, at any one time, of 100 bushels of lime up- | 
on a single acre; and the deduction is equally fair, that, as | 
less than a bushelis given out in food to the plants in any 
one year, it would be preferable to use the hundred bush- 

els on 4 acres, instead of one. By this division of the lar- 

gest quantity named, the improver would be enabled by 

the increased products to carry on his liming, and thus 

relieve himself from much of the onerousness of outlay, 

where heavy dressings are at first given. 

Practical observers, as well as scientific men, have af- 
firmed, that visible good effects of Lime have been wit- 
nessed thirty years after its application; and we have no 
doubt of the fact; for although much is lost to eultiva- 
tion by the tendency of the mineral to sink beyond the 
reach of the roots of most growing crops, yet it must be 
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7 PHS AMSRIOAN FARWS i | alyses prove that lime is to be found in the ashes of most 


of the vegetable productions, and, therefore, forming as it 
does, a part of their food, it is essential that it should be 
in the soil, in order to secure a healthful growth of the 
plants raised thereon. 





IMPROVEMENT oF OLD Fietps.—As there are doubt- 


less many worn-out old fields that have, for years, produ- 
ced nothing but poverty grass, we should like for some 
enterprising proprietors of such to make an effort to bring 


them back to a state of fertility ; and would suggest that 
by sowing a bushel of plaster, per acre, on them during 
the present month, ploughing them up as soon as the 


spring crops are in, and then sowing a bushel of buck- 


wheat to the acre, and ploughing that crop in as soon as 
it gets into blossom, we have no doubt that the soil would 
bear a crop of Rye without any thing else; and that, with 
the addition of five bushels of lime per acre, spread even- 
ly, avery fair crop of wheat might be grown thereon, 
without any addition of other manure: and we have as 
litle donbt, that clover seed might be spwn,the ensuing 
spring, with a good prospect of a fair crop of grass, provi- 
ded the plants were plastered as soon as the wheat crop 
was cut. We have seen avery good pasture of white 
clover produced by the application of plaster on such fields 
as we have described, without the aid of any other ma- 
nure, by simply harrowing the ground after the plaster 
ad been sowna few days, the precaution having been ta- 
ken, in sowing the plaster, to select a moist day to do it 
in; and we can see no reason to doubt that, with the ad- 
dition of a green crop plonghed in,a very fair one of grain 
might be grown. ‘The cost of such an experiment as we 
have suggested, is comparatively so small, that we hope 
some one will test it. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 
Farm Beitpincs—Pvantine Fruit Trees—Srockine 
4 Farm. 

To James Pedder,—Dear Friend, | am sorry that thy 
removal from this part of the country has prevented me 
from availing myself of thy experience and judgment in 
laying off and improving a place that | have just pur- 
chased in this vicinity, and which has, | believe. capabil- 
ities that would render it very desirable in thy eyes; but 
as the case now stands, J] must content myself with ad- 
dressing thee by letter, requesting thee to favor me with 
thy views as early as thy other avocations will permit. 
In the first place then, it is my intention to build a good 
house and plant considerably around it, although thou 
knowest that fruit trees of almost all descriptions have 
“gone out” in Jersey for many years past; but | am de- 
sirous of knowing how far it is in the power of good 
management to restore the character which this country 
once bore for good fruit, as well as for every other good. 

In the next place, thon must know there is an apple 
orchard of about seven acres adjoining the house, that 
seems for many years past to have been left untrimmed ; 
this will afford me much information and experience in 
the art of pruning; a business I presume that I may go 
largely into without fear of overdoing it; then again, | 
I shall plant a goodly number of peach trees. although 


obvious that, if less than a bushel is annnally taken up| my neighbors will have it, that I shall never enjoy the 
h by the plants, an application of one hundred bushels to | fruits of my labors ; but J tell them I shall, and at all e- 


an acre would last for a period greatly beyond thirty 

years. The question then resolves itself into this: If 
25 bushels will answer for a series of years equally as 

well as an hundred, why should the heavy expense of the 

latier be incurred. We make this suggestion purely as a 
matter of economy ; and not because of any fears we en- 
tertain that a hundred bushels per acre, could, under any 
circumstances, Operate disadvantageously to the soil, pro- 
vided there were sufficient organic remains in it for the 
lime to act upon, or that animal and vegetable manure 
were applied, or green crops ploughed in. Lime, as a 
means of restoring fertility to an exhausted soil, is among 
the most efficient agents which ean be used: and we hold 
it, that without it, no permanent melioration can be ef- 
fected, and for these simple and obvious reasons—all an- 
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vents I must stand a good chance of knowing wily, which 
i consider quite equal to a smail seattering of fruit. Here 
too, | wish to ask thee. if | must cultivate the ground 
around them twice or thrice a year, with the view of 
warding off the disease called the yellows, as well as to 
prevent the attacks of worms, or must | leave them to 
their own guidance ? 

Ané in planting them too, T am young in the art, but 
presume the holes will require to be made wide and deep 
for their reception, and if they are filled with earth that 
has not before grown trees of any description | shall stand 
a better chance of success. And this I shall be able to 
do, for I have removed the surface soil from the site which 
the house will be made to occupy, and thrown it up into 
a mound to sweeten; but as | have said, |am a novice 
in the art of planting, and would fee! obliged if thou 
wouldst continue thy kind offices in the way thou wert 
ever wont, and give me the benefit of thy experience in 
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these things. ] have heard that th? mode of pruning the 
peach is different to that practiced upon the apple and 
many other trees; pray what is it? 

I find it is become fashionable to prefer grass to cro 
of corn or grain ;—what is thy opinion? My situation 
will preclude the idea of dairying as a business, but | jaye 
a desire to keep about 8 cows, for the purpose of makin 
superior butter for my family, and relatives residing ip 
the city, and raising and fatting hogs, or rather pigs, to 
furnish “ real dairy-fed pork” —the most delicious of all 
meats—from milk and mush. But as a difference, 9. 


mounting to a profit or loss, is known to exist between 


the different breeds of animals for these purposes, | am 
desirous of obtaining thy opinion before | commit myself. 
please, therefore, say, what are the breeds of cattle and 
hogs thou preferest for profit, at the same time, | would 
like the pleasure of possessing a handsome out-door fam. 
ily, and one that would pay for petting. 

For poultry, I shall apply to our mutual friend, Isage 
Wood, of Haddonfield House, whose praise for that and 
many other excellencies, is in al] the country, Now it 
would afford me great assistance if thou couldst make it 
convenient to answer the above inquiries early, as ihe 
spring is upon us, and ] mean to be moving ; for as thoy 
hast very justly elsewhere observed, “the life of inan 
consists in but a few summers and winters—seed tines 
and harvests.” Thy sincere friend, B. L. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 

We are well acquainted with that part of the country 
in which our esteemed friend is about to locate himself, 


‘and congratulate him upon his choice ; his neighbors also 


will have cause for gladness, for his bright example will 
contribute greatly to their advantage, as he has the means 


-as well as the ability, to render his place “a garden of 


sweets.’ We would advise him to divide the apple or- 
chard, and devote one half to a hog pasture, and the other 
to a calf lot and hospital for sick animals, &e.; boild 
sheds in both, for shelter in bad weather and for feeding; 
shroud up the hanging branches of the trees, so as t ad- 
mita free circulation of air, and spread upon the so a- 
bout 30. bushels of lime to the acre, mixed with a good 
portion of Jersey marl. He will then enjoy a profit from 
his orchard, even in those seasons when he has no ‘ruit, 
and which, if our theory be correct, he will not have to 
calculate upon for many years yet to come, 

On the subject of pruning, if his wish be to renovate 
his trees, and cause them to throw out new woo, he 
must prune heavily ; but if frait be his object, this must 
be done sparingly and judiciously, and be continued |/:ro’ 
many seasons; the best time perhaps, being late in the 
month of August, if no fruit be in the way ; the branclies, 
where admitting of the operation, being removed close to 
the body of the tree, and cut smooth. The sap will 
overflow so as to heal, in a measure, the wound before 
winter, but not strong enough to cause the tree to pnt ont 
new wood. The planting a Peach orchard in Jersev at 
this time of day, is a bold measure, and deserves success. 
—The trees must be procured from a distant nursery. for 
the benefit of change; and we would take oceasion to re- 
commend an application to Mr. Philip Reybold, Jun, 
Delaware City, Del., whose collection embraces all the 
choicest kinds, and whose care and attention will secure 
to purchasers ample security for their truth to catalogue, 
The holes for their reception must be dug deep and lege, 
and be filled with good earth taken from some dry benk, 
which has never borne trees, or been cultivated ; this earth 
to be intimately mixed with a liberal portion of lime, and 
be turned over in the heap, before planting the trees 

The pruning of peach trees should be done by short- 
ening their branches. by which the bearing wood is thrown 
more into the middle of the tree; they are thus saved 
from splitting with the weight of fruit—the cause of the 
destruction of thousands of the finest trees in the large 
orchards in Delaware the last season.—Perhaps no tree 
will bear the knife so well as the peach. In setting these 
trees, care must be taken that they retain the same aspect 
which they had in the nursery—the southern part of the 
tree still to face the south. On the subject of constant 
cultivation. some of the largest Peach growers in Dela- 
ware no longer consider such a svstem indispensable. 
Major Reybold has an orchard which has not been calti- 
vated for many years past, having been used as a psstare 
for sheep; and yet it has the past, and for several sea- 
sons, produced his finest fruit. Report says he will no 
longer cuitivate the land of his large orehards, but shroud 
the trees and turn in his sheep; thas saving an immensé 
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sum of expense and labor, and putting his large crop of 
grass to good account. 

We would recommend our friend to keep all his dry 
and productive land under cultivation ; convinced as we 
are, that such a sysiem, whien there is a sufficient capital 
employed in the concern, is more profitable and far more 
agreeable ; the fodder from many of the cultivated crops 
being quite as valuable as a crop of hay, often times much 
more ; and affording the means of creating a large amount 
of home-made manure; while the corn crop sewn broad- 
cast, will afford more green and dry fodder, both for sum- 
mer and winter food, than any meadow ean ever be made 
to yield—Mr. Newhall, of Dorchester, having the past 
season cut and housed upwards of 12 tons of dry fodder, 
of exceeding richness, from one acre of land, which had 
been manured with a compost of brine and meadow muck. 

For the dairy, we are curious to know what more could 
be desired than the best of what are denominated the 
“native breeds,”—which. by the way, embrace every dis- 
tinet variety of those sought after in Europe, from the 
“Red Cattle,” or Devons, of the Eastern States, to the 
Guernsey or Alderney, of which we often see very pure 
and excellent specimens.—But of whatever breed, no cow 
ought to be kept a day, that is not a great milker; sell 
her right off, and debit the concern with the loss if any, 
giving credit for the gain arising from the exchange. 
There is more than cent. per cent. difference between the 
value of a good cow and a bad one—the one giving a pro- 
fil, the other a loss. 

As for hogs, the best we ever saw were the best of the 
Chester or Delaware County Whites; they are deep, flat. 
and long in the side, and good, but not barrel-shaped on 
the back, cutting up nearly as thick on the side and bel- 
ly as on the back; yielding plenty of lard, and never de- 
ceiving us at the scales; fit also for the knife at any age. 
Their coats, fine and curly, indicative of good handling, 
and their flesh peculiarly soft, growing one half in the 
pot while cooking. 

For poultry, it is not too much to say, we consider our 
friend of Haddonfield House, by far the most famous in 
the Union, for that kind of stock. 

We conclude, and in unison with the last remark of 
our excellent friend, with the well known motto—*What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might— 
there is no work in the grave.” James Pepper. 

Boston, Jan. 10th, 1844. 





Taste in CLEARING.—We have often wondered at the 
almost total absence of taste in clearing lands, displaved 
by our countrymen, They usually commence on the line 
of the road and take a clean sweep through their farms 
to the back of them, where they make a small reservation 
of wood and timber for use. This leaves the land com- 
pletely unprotected from the fervid sun in summer, and 
the cold searching wind in winter; and then the horrid 
siumps stand out in bold relief, staring one in the face with 
their black charred, or rotten punky sides, for half the age 
of man; making one of the most desolate and dreary 
sights we ever looked at, Nearly all this may be obviat- 
ed, and even a new country recently cleared be made to 
assume a handsome, cheerful appearance, by proper reser- 
vations of the original forest. Suppose the farm 100 acres, 
we would divide it into five twenty-acre fields; or if the 
size of 200 acres, into forty-acre lots, and in clearing, re- 
serve a belt of trees around them from three to six rods 
wide. The advantage of these would be three-fold: 
First, they would afford all the wood and timber necessary 
for the future use of the farm: second, shelter it from the 
rude blasts in winter, and give it shade for the stock in 
summer; third, hide the stumps and give a handsome, 
picturesque appearance to the country. An occasional 
group of trees left near the centre of the field, especially 
where the land was highest, would also add to the beauty 
and variety of the farm. The only objection we have 
ever heard to such reservations were, that in narrow belts 
and small groups, the trees were apt to be blown down. 
This danger may be obviated by cutting out all the tall 
trees, leaving the shorter and younger ones only. Left in 
this manner, they shade and protect each other, spread 
out their branches and roots as they grow, and soon strike 
the latter so deep into the ground, as to enable them to 
stand against the strongest winds. Some of the hand- 
soinest farms in Europe are thus laid out into square fields, 
with belts of trees around them for shade and shelter, and 
the profit of the wood and timber. In order to obtain 
these the owners have been at great expense in planting 
them. We have only to leave what nature has already 





prepared to our hand, to equal these in picturesque beauty. 
We wish that the owners of wild Jands would consider 
this subjeet, the sight of one such farm could not but con- 
vince them of the real utilitys if no other motive were 
wanting, of adopting this course of reserving belts of trees 
around the fields in clearing —American Agriculturist. 





Arrtyinc Manoures to tHe Surrace.—Whether pu- 
trescent manures should ever be applied to the surface of 
the soil, is a question on which the opinions of distinguish- 
ed agriculturists are far from being unanimous. The right 
decision of the question depends, in our view, upon the 
following circumstances. 1. The condition. of the ma- 
nure to be applied. 2 The character of the soil for which 
itis intended. 3. The nature of the crop to be benefiited 
by it. 4. The time of the year when the manure is to be 
carried out. 

1. If the manure to be applied has been composted, or 
if the process of fermentation has already spent its force 
upon it, there can be no serious objection to its being 
spread upon the surface; since, the gaseous exhalations 
having already escaped, it is chiefly secured against the 
ravages of the atmosphere; and from infiltration there is 
nothing to fear, as that is the very process best adapted 
to bring the decomposed particles in contact with the 
mouths of the plants which are to feed upon it. 

2. Ifthe soil for which the manure is intended, be very 
porous to a considerable depth, the nearer the surface the 
manure can be deposited, without too much exposure to 
the atmosphere, the better; it being evident that the nutri- 
tive juices will soon descend beyond the reach of the 
plants, if it be in the first place buried too deep. 

3. Ifthe crop to be benefitted consist of any of the finer 
grains or grasses, the application of the manure to the sur- 
face (harrowed in, in the case of grain,) will havea great- 
er present effect than any other mode of application, as 
the roots, that is, the mouths of the plants, lying close to 
the surface, will have the readier access to their food. 
That natural meadow-land can thus be made to yield a 
greater burden of grass than by any other means, scarce- 
ly admits of a doubt. 

4. If the manure to be applied is sammer-made manure, 
which must be carted ont in the fall, this mode of ‘appli- 
cation will have another argument in its favor, By being 
spread at this season of the year, after the heats of summer 
are past, the fermentation and evaporation will be but 
slight, and the rains and snows which may be expected 
to fall upon it in succeeding months, will either wash it 
into the soil, or so imbed it among the roots of the grow- 
ing crop, as quite effectually to shield it from the wasting 
action of the atmosphere the succeeding season. 

One thought more upon this subject. With the rela- 
tions of plants to the atmosphere as a source of nutriment, 
:we are as yet much less acquainted than with those which 
they sustain to the soil; and agricultural. science, in its 
onward progress, may yet develope the fact, that manures 
applied to the surface, by exerting a direct and powerful 
agency upon the leaves of plants, and thus promoting an 
increased absorption of the nutritive particles of the at- 
mosphere, may prove more beneficial, especially in the 
case of grasses and the finer grains, notwithstanding the 
losses they sustain from evaporation, than they would if 
buried beneath any portion of the soil.—Foole’s Prize 
Essay. 








Drainace.—There is no part of good husbandry so 
much neglected as thorough draining of their low lands 
by farmers in a flat country. Drainage makes cold lands 
warm, and late lands produce earlier crops. Low lands 
are called, very properly, by farmers, cold. They really 
arc cu—-notin themselves, but from the fact, that the calo- 
rie or heat which they possess in common with warmer 
and higher lands, is carried offin the vapor or steam which 
is constantly rising from such lands, escaping into the 
atmosphere, and eventually collecting with the fog and 
vapor into clouds. ’ 

In Western New York, we saw one universal practice 
with the great wheat farmers in putting in their grain, 
worthy of imitation by every farmer of Massachusetts. 
It was this—we observed, without an exception, that all 
their fields were furrow-drained; so that in no event 
could the water stand on any portion of the field. The 
whole fields had the appearance of being ploughed into 
narrow lands of back furrows; and then the lands and 
{furrows were carefully cleared out, and where it was ne- 
cessary, there were cross-cuts emptying mto these long 
furrow drains, running the length of the whole field. 





This practice prevents their grain from being what is 
termed winter killed, but properly speaking, spring killed, 
or drowned out. Thus the whole surface of their wheat 
field is equally covered with grain, and not like most of 
our spring and winter grain fields, with here and there 
spots destitute of grain. and producing litle but an abund- 
ant erop of noxious and exhausting weeds, with here and 
there a blade of stinted grain. 

Farmers, drain—drain—drain your lands, wherever 
wisdom and experience tell you that your lands are cold 
and your crops suffer from a surplus of water. Remember 
that heat goes off from your low Jands in vapors visible 
and invisible, precisely in the same way that it escapes 
from boiling water in a teakettle —After. the water boils, 
all the heat afterward applied is carried off in the steam. 
On the same principle ‘it escapes in steam from your low 
lands.—American Traveller. 





Murron.—Mr. Webster keeps at his farm in Marsh- 
field from sixty to an hundred sheep, chiefly for their 
meat. His selection embraces the South-downs and 
Leicesters. 

On a recent occasion Mr. Webster remarked, how little 
the great mass of Americans cared for muttom as food, 
while in England the people generally esteem it the very 
best of butcher’s meat. He said he believed one reason 
to be, that the English mutton in general was better than 
ours, “You may occasionally,” said he, “find good mut- 
ton in Albany, New York and Philadelphia, but in Eng- 
land you find no bad mutton.” 

A sheep according to Mr. Webster, should never be 
killed for the table before he is three years old. A lamb, 
indeed, may get near its full growth ata year and a half, 
or twenty months, and become very fat, and this is the 





age at which they are usually sold for the shambles; but 
such early mutton is not delicately mixed, the lean with 
the fat. It shrinks in boiling. and when cut upon the 
table it fills the dish with white gravy. Mutton two years 
older though no fatter, will have a much higher flavor, 
the muscle and the fat being mixed,and when thoroughly 
cooked will fill the dish with red gravy. 

It is gratifving to find those views maintained by one 
whose authority will secure for them the influence to 
which they are entitled. ‘The attempt in some circles to 
exclude mutton from the list of delicacies, is here well 
and deservedly rebuked. No man who possesses a cul- 
tivated taste in these matters will fail to respond to the 
discriminating remarks of Mr. Webster.— Wor. Adgis. 


Manvractornine ArtiriciaL Marsire.—The Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle says an individual has a mode of manu- 
facturing marble which is pronouuced superior to anyy 
other artificial stone or marble in use, and: will supersede 
the use of lime mortar in varied processes of plastering, 
will be extensively used for stucco work, mosaic, statuary, 
mantle-pieces, table slabs, atmospheric and hydraulie 
cement, roofing of houses and paving of streets, &c. It 
will set or harden in six hours when applied in plastering 
houses. It will resist the action of atmospheric heat, 
damp, frost, &e., and is susceptible of a high polish, and 
can be manufactured at a cost little exceeding ordinary 
lime mortar. 


If the above cement, or artificial marble, be as represent- 
ed, it will be a valuable acquisition to the resources of the 
country, and will be found to be eminently useful for 
many agricultural purposes, as cisterns, ponds for water- 
ing cattle, the roofing of houses, &e, 





Remevy ror Fits on tue Eye.—A correspondent 
of the New England Farmer gives the following recipe 
for removing films from the eyes of animals, of the efficacy 
of which we have no doubt. Several years since a son 
of ours had films formed on his eyes, which we removed 
by dropping a small portion of molasses on his. eye-lids 
when asleep, for three or four nights in succession. He 
was so restless, and resisted the application so resolutely 
when awake that we had to avail ourself of the opportuni- 
ty afforded by his slumbers to apply the remedy : 

Films.—Perhaps all your readers do not know the 
easiest, as well as most effectual remedy for removing a 
film from the eye of an animal, — [tis simply. to put a tea- 
spoonful of molasses on the eye-ball, I have relieved 
oxen, horses, cows and sheep in this manner,and know 





ofno other equal to it. Glenburn, Me., Dec. 5, 1843. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE VICTIM OF A PROOF-READER. 


Foul murder hath been done. Lo! here’s the proof ! 
Oxp Pray. 


Oh for the good old times of typography, when 
operatives in the art could render the ancients 
—when Caxton translated ‘Ye Seyge of Troye,’ 
from the language of Greece.—-Woald that, in this 
latter age, when Champollion has deciphered the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt—when the spirit of inquiry is ev- 
ery where abroad—some one might be found, who 
could continue to shelter from typical aggression a 
writer for the press! 

Iam the victim of a proof-reader. The blunders 
of others, and not my own, have placed me in a state 
of feeling akin to purgatory. Ever since I began to 
shave for a beard, I have been more or less afflicted 
with the cacoethes scribendi, and I flatter myself that I 
have not always been unsuccessful in my writings. 
But my printed efforts have never been honorable to 
my genius nor graceful to my vanity ; ‘‘on the con- 
traty, they have been quite the reverse.” I have 
had the sweetest poems turned into thrice sodden stu- 
pidity ; sentences in prose, on which I doated in man- 
uscript, have been perused in a deep perspiration, 
and with a positive loathing, in print. All this has 
arisen from a conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed against me by all the typographical gentlemen 
of the country. It is true I write what Mrs. Mal- 
prop might call an ‘‘ intelligent hand ;” for, to the 
pitiful minutia of crossing ¢’s, and dotting i’s I never 
could descend,—I have often given directions to pub- 
lishers, that ifa word was otherwise “ past finding 
out” that they should count the marks—but the plan 
failed, as have indeed all my plans for correct habits 
of thought before the public. If this narrative shall 
prove to be correctly printed, it will be the first arti 
cle from my pen that has ever met with such an hon- 
or, and I shall be proportionably pleased. 

Like all other mortals, I am penetrable to the ar- 
rows of Cupid. My heart is not uncased with the 
epidermis of a rhinoceros, or the bullhides of Ajax; 
consequently I am what they call in romances a sus- 
ceptible person. When I was nineteen, I fell in love 
—and as I found prose too tame a medium, too staid 
a drapery for my thoughts, what could I do but ex- 
press to my fair one my passion in song? She 
was a beautiful creature—‘“a delicious arrangement 
of flesh and blood”—a country parson’s daughter, 
with excellent tastes and accomplishments. She was 
fond of poetry, andso was I. This circumstancesent 
my fancy a-wool-gathering for tropes, figures, and 
emblems. Young ladies have a passionate admira- 
tion for genius, and | determived to show that I was 
not deficient in that particular; that I belonged of 
right to those who merited the saying, “‘ poeta nase tur 
non fit.” During the spring of 18—, I was attacked 
with a perfect incontinence of rhyme. My lady-love 
was always my theme. But of all my compositions, 
none satisfied me save the following, which I produ- 
ced with great time, labor, and studious care. 1 think 
poorly enough of it now. Mr. Neal would call it 
éwattle, and so do 1. 

TO EMILY B—. 

‘‘ Dear girl! an angel sure thou art,— 
The muse of every spell, 

That brings one transport to my heart, 
And bids my bosom swell. 

*¢ And oh, carnation on thy cheek 
Its richest lustre lends : 

And thy blue eyes forever speak 

A welcome to thy friends. 

46 Alas! if fate shonld bid us part, 
Life would be nought with me ; 

A load would rest upon my heart, 
Without a smile from thee. 

4« Where shall I meet a leaf so fair, 
In nature’s open page? 

With thee the beauteous flower compare, 
And e’en my grief assuage? 

“ Forgive, my love, this hasty lay, 
And let its numbers be 

Sweet monitors, that day by day, 
Shall bid thee think of me !” 

This production I sent to the village newspaper. 
I waited a long week to see it appear. Finally, the 
important Wednesday arrived. Ihastened to the of- 
fice—but the affair was not published. I glanced 
with a hurried eye over the damp sheet, and found a 
notice at last, commencing with three stars turned up 
and down. It read thus: 








“The tribute to Emily by J. S. is unavoidably 
postponed until our next, by a press of advertisements, 
for which we are thankful—since we do that kind of 
business, as likewise all sorts of job work on the most 
reasonable terms—blanks, cards, handbills, and other 
legal documents being executed by us at the shortest 
notice. Not to digress, however, we would say to J. 
S. let him cultivate his talents; he has tremendous 
powers, but he writes a bad hand. He should make 
his penmanship like his poetry —perfect.” 

I had the curiosity to look into the advertising col- 
umns to see what envious things of traffic had dis- 
placed my lines. There were but three advertise- 
ments,—a sheriff's sale, a stray cow, and a wife elo- 
ped from bed and board. I read the sheriff's notice 
with that deep interest which these documents usual- 
ly excite. It discoursed of lands, messuages, and 
tenements, designated by a line beginning at the north- 
west corner of Mr. Jenkin’s cow-house—running 
thence seventy-five chains fourteen links ; thence east 
twenty-nine chains eleven links toa stake and stones, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Yet the notice filled me with exceeding delight. I 
sent it to Emily ; I told her that J. S. was myself, but 
begged her not to mention it to a third person. She 
kept her secret as women usually do ; in three days it 
was all overtown that I had a piece that I had made 
out of my own head, coming forth in the next week’s 
paper, addressed to Emily Brinkenhoff. 

Never, never did seven days sail more slowly round 
than the week’s interval which followed the forego- 
ing notice, in the publication of the “ Elucidator of 
Freedom and Tocsin of the People.” When it did 
finally come out, sent Emily an affectionate note, 
with a copy of the paper, assuring her that the poem 
contained my real sentiments. I determined not to 
read it myself until I visited her in the evening. By 
great self-denial, I kept my resolve, and when the 
young moon arose, I bent my steps towards the man- 
sion of my mistress. 

She received me coldly. I was surprised and abash- 
ed. ‘+ What isthe matter, Em?” 1 tenderly inquir- 
ed: “did you get my billet-doux and the verses to- 
day?” 

“ Yes—they came safe.” 

“Well, how did you like them.” 

“The note was kind and good, but the verses were 
foolish, ridiculous nonsense.” 

I was thunderstruck. I asked to see the paper. Emi- 
ly rose and handed it to me; and sitting down by the 
vine-clad window, patted her little foot angrily on the 
floor. 

{ opened the Elucidator and Tocsin, and read my 
poem. Solomon of Jerusalem! what inhuman butch- 
ery! what idiocy! ButI will give the effusion as it 
was printed, ‘aud shame the devil.’ 

“TO EMILY B—. 
‘“‘ Dear girl! an angel sour thou art,— 
The mule of every spell, 
That brays o’er trumpets to my heart, 
And bid my bosom swell. 
And on darnation o’er thy cheek 
Its rudest blister bends ; 
And thy blear eyes forever speak 
A welcome to thy friends. 
Alas! if fate should bind us fast, 
Life would be rough with me : 
A load would rush upon me heart 
Without a smile from thee. 
Where could I meet a lump so fair 
In nature’s open passage ? 
With thee the barbarous flower compare, 
And own my grief a sassage? 
Forgive my bore this nasty la 
Aed leh tte wambers be 
Sweet moniters that daily dry, 
Shall bid thee think of me! 
J. 3.” 

When I had read over this diabolical! mess of 
stuff, I flew into an uncontrollable rage. In the blind- 
ness of my chagrin, I depreciated the judgement of 
Miss Emily ; I thought every person could see the er- 
rors and detect them as readily as I did; and I said 
to my young friend that she must have been very stu- 
pid or inattentive, not to see how the poem ought to 
read. This roused in her bosom “all the blood of the 
Brinkenhoffs.”” She handed me my hat and pointed 
significantly tothe door. I went out at the aperture 
thus indicated, and have never darkened it since. 
Emily B. is now the Connecticut schoo]-master’s, who 
blows the pitchpipe and leads the choir on Sunday in 





her father’s church. 





__ This was the first passion and my last, except that 
into which I have been roused every time I have sent 
a piece to be published. Yet I still love to console 
my dreary bachelorship by writing and seeing my 
thoughts in print ;—but I despair of ever seeing them 
rightly uttered. Fate, in that regard, is against me, 
and probably always will be. 
JOHN SMITH. 





From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
EFFECTS OF FEAR. 

There are few things more calculated to excite a 
just indignation than an attempt on the part of young 
persons to frighten little children, or each other. In 
this way impressions are often made on the plastic 
minds of youth, which remain through life, and cause 
many an hour of anxiety and perhapsagony. In this 
way a species of cowardice is produced which cannot 
be overcome in after years—and the man who would 
be the first to plant a standard on a hostile fort, or to 
board an enemy fighting hand to hand, has been known 
to turn pale with affright at the idea of passing a 
churchyard alone in a dark night—or even at enter- 
ing a lonely and lofty garret, in the dark, after the 
family have retired. Marshal Saxe, one of the bra- 
vest men who ever commanded an army on the em- 
battled field, would never retire to rest until he had 
carefully examined the closets in his chamber, and 
looked under.the bed ! 

It is sometimes the case, however, that these sud- 
den shocks of fear, when young, administered not 
unfrequently by the unthinking, for the joke’s sake, 
are attended with more serious consequences. We 
sometime since saw mention made of a child in Vir- 
ginia, who was frightened to death. The circumstan- 
ces which led to this melancholy catastrophe, arenot 
of unusual occurrence. The child was playing with 
its companions, and was told by them, in sport, that 
a rag-man was about to carry him off in his bag. A- 
larmed with fear, the child ran into the house, when 
the object of his terror, unfortunately, also coming 
into the house, he uttered a shriek and instantly ex- 
pired. 

This isnot the first or only instance of the fatal con- 
sequences of fright upon children, and even upon 
adults peculiarly susceptible of fear. An English 
paper received by the Jast arrival of the Hibernia, 
contained the following paragraph : 

“On Wednesday week, a girl named Margaret 
Pete, in order to amuse some companions, dressed 
herself in a white garment, and put on a hideous black 
mask, in which disguise, issuing suddenly from her 
residence, in Palmer’s-folly, Ratcliffe-highway, Lon- 
don, she caused so much terror to a child that it died 
on the following Friday morning. The girl was ta- 
ken into custody and detained till after the coroner's 
inquest, when she was reprimanded and discharged.” 

Indeed cases are known where young persons have 
had their minds entirely overthrown—and been doom- 
ed to lives of helpless idiocy, by the unprincipled fol- 
lies of their acquaintances, who have devised and ex- 
ecuted some cruel plan of making sport of their fears. 
Such conduct has no apology. ‘Those who are guilty 
of it should be held as accountable as the man who 
levels a deadly weapon and destroys the life of a fel- 
low creature. 

And yet this attempt to excite the fears of a child, 
is not unfrequently resorted to by parents, as a salu- 
tary punishment! Bugbears are created to frighten 
the young innocents into obedience. It is unphiloso- 
phical and in the highest degree barbarous in its na- 
ture, often entailing wretchedness, in the shape of 
annecessary fears, on the being whose courage and 
determination should be fortified and strengthened, 
instead of being sapped and destroyed by the unna- 
tural or unthinking parent. 

lt is sometimes the case that persons, who for the 
sake of a good practical joke, attempt to frighten oth- 
ers, get sadly frightened themselves, or in some other 
way receive a punishment, which they richly deserve. 
A case is related in the medical books, of a young 
man in the country, who, on learning that some fro- 
licsome girls intended to go into a neighboring corn- 
field one evening, to get some ears of corn to roast, 
determined to frighten them. He accordingly wrap- 
ped arouad his figure a white sheet, to represent a 
ghost, and parting from his associates proceeded to- 
wards the field in high glee. What he beheld or met 
with to excite his fears, was never known, but he was 
soon heard to utter ahorrid scream, and was soon af- 
ter seen, still wrapped inthe sheet, running with 


eached frighton- 
ed out of kis senses. He was attacked 
with epileptic fits, which succeeded each 
other rapidly, and soon put a period to 
his existence. When the fits were not 
on him he seemed much terrified, imag- 
ining that he saw something horrible, and 


begged and entreated to have it taken a- 
way! 


great sguiddy anene> Ss Salis. At last 


Use of Turkies at the South—J. 
S. Skinner, esq. in a communication 
in the Albany Cultivator, says: 

“Many object to rearing turkies, 
as being very mischievous and de- 
structive to vegetables and grain ; 
but in the tobacco region they are 
considered indispensable for their 
agency in destroying the worm 
which destroys the plant in the bed. . 
In Maryland, the large planters, be- 
sides rearing all the turkies they 
can, send round and buy up large 
‘gangs’ of young turkies, at from 37 
to 50 cts. each, expressly to assist 
in ‘keeping down the worms.’ As 
soon as the dew is off, the young 
negroes drive these gangs of tur- 
kies regularly over the tobacco 
field, where each one takes his row, 
and it is curious to see how qnick- 
ly they can spy out the smallest 
worm, and what numbers they will 
kill. As the heat of the day comes 
on, they are driven into some neigh- 
boring shade, and fed with a little 
grain, to prevent the worms from 
making them sick, and to keep them 
from being surfeited with foo much 
of a good thing. After the tobacco 
has been housed, the planter allows 
his feathered auxiliaries to take the 
run of the corn-field and the hog- 
pen. In this way they soon get 
their growth and become fat, when 
all except the breeding stock re- 
served for the next year, become 
the perquisite or pin money of the 
good housewife, who sends them 
to the Washington market, where 
they average about $1 to the board- 
ing-house keepers, and are in fheir 
turn devoured by members of Con- 
gress. 

Cure for the Goul—Live upon 
sixpence a day, and earn it.—Such 
is Dr. Abernethy’s prescription. 

Important Discovery—A discov- 
ery has been made of a way of har- 
dening wood, so as to give it al- 
most the compactness of iron. This, 
itis said, is done by exhausting the 
air fiom the wood by an air pump, 
and then saturating it with iron and 
lime in solution. Wood submitted 
to this process, has been used for 
some time on railroads in England, 
and found so firm as to have been 
scarcely marked by the wheels of 
the cars. 

Women—Sheridan once wrote : 
“Women govern us; let us try to 
render them perfect ; the more they 
are enlightened, so much the more 
shall we be. On the cultivation of 
the minds of women, depends the 
wisdom of men. It is by women 
that nature writes on the hearts of 
men.” Napoleon said, “The future 
destiny of the child is always the 
work of the mother.” 

Save the best and earliest speci- 
mens of your crops for next year’s 





seed, 
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REAPING MACHINES, 
HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— 
CORN asa & HUSKEKS, 
nd 
THE CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 





less number than 100 ; if packed an extra cha 


tree—and inthe Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many kinds. 


PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


rge. 
Hecan also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 


CORN SHELLERS, STRAW-CUPTERS, PLows .~ 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. No. 60 


! 





So highly recommended by C. N. Bement, esq. of Albany. 
Orders for the above mawhines to be used east of the Mountains, 
should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS AN- 
DEKSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to 
send their orders at an early day. se 27 OBED HUSSEY. 





Besides the Crushers so well known to the public, the subscrib- 


er has just completed one ad: pted to grist milis, which may be 


seen in operation at the Savage Factory —it prepares for the mill 


stones 15 bushels per hour, ordinary work; what it would do by 
exira exertions, is uot yet known. It makes no perceptible differ- 


ence between o'd and new corn. 


Since this implement has met with such general approval, the 
subscriber has made preparation to furnish them at various prices, 


from 25 to $50. Ja 24 





reliance may be paced on the genuineuess of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. 


Catalogues furnished on applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
ap 12 S. SANDS. 





WHITE TURKEYS. 
A few pairs of those much admired ‘Vhite Turkeys, for sale at 
$5 per pair, on application at this office. 24 


Ja 2 

GARDENER AND DAIRY WOMAN WANTED. 

A gentle:nan of Tsibet co. ‘id. wishes to enploy a man who is 
we!l acquainted with vegetable gardening, and the management of 
fruit trees—and lis wife to as-ist in milking and attending to the 
dairy Apply at this office. ja 17 

AYRSHIRE BULL. 

For sale, a young Bull, out of imported stock, one year old this 
spring. Price $70 

Any one having heifers of this breed to dispose of, might obtain 

















- . 4 ft. saw, $300 
a pomamnce application to S. SANDS, Farmer oltice. vie taeie Aetiadadibe. with 3 pair of heed blocks, i123 
2 Post Morticing Auger, 15 
BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. Bands, 10 
At the aunual meeting of the Society held at Govanstewn, on Horse Power of greatstrength, 200 
the 20th day of October, 1343, the following resolution was a- | Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
dopted : Thrasbing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
“Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- | Corn Planter wt. 100 ib. 25 
ties auxiliary to this, shall on the paymeut of fifty dollars to the | Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as regards Grist Mill, 24 ft. eologne stones, 150 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Execuuve Com- Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
sttee, such an arrangement shal! appear to be expedient.”’ Belts for the same, 15 
"The Executive Commitiee «t a meeting held in Baltumore, Dec. | Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
~ @34. 1843, having fully concurred in the above resolution, do cor- | Tobarco Press complete, portable, 85 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form aauxili- | ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
ary -oleties, and become competitors for premiums offered by this| off Saw, 3500 
society. JOHN B. H. FULTON, Rec. Sec. | Large Sawingand Pianing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
jan 10 cross culting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber is authorised by a gentieman, who, being e 
ged in other business, is not able to devote his whole time to farm- 
ing, to sell the FARM on which he now resides situated about 8 
miles from Baltimore, near one of the best turnpike roads in the 
county, and having the sdvantage of a large stream of water pass. 
ing through it, with a fine mill seat with a rece ready dug and dam 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randsll & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand‘a fall assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with co'fidence re- 
commend tiem for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. ‘Ihey are equally well adapted to the Agricuiturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 


t} SELF-StiARPEVING AND COMMON PLOWS—g Ig; 


$#* PLOW AND 
g# Garden and Farming TOOLS. 


the plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. 
plici'v of these powers justify us in saying that they 


improvement on powers of this description. 
Nov 15, 1943. R. SINCLAIR, 


















8, &e, 


ae mes mat tip ee ee &e. all of Aa eb na ~ 
Pets , , and warranted to be made inferior to none in this country. 9; 
The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest vem 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. tates, and of the earliest to stoma yoRs AHELLERS, wy 4 sear’ = 

the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at 15 cts. per tree for Cylindrical Straw Cutters, im dd soailbchioa ; 

100 trees, 124 cents per tree, fora larger number, or 20 cts. fora} y “le Cat each _ Drala 


ters, $20 i 
HOKSE POWERS, 75 to ¢100 each. 
Threshing Wachines, 40 to $60 each. 
CORN AND Co. CRUS:ERS, warranted to 
bushels per hour, $65. 
Comm 'n Straw Cutters, 5ag12 each.—Also 


Btind 25a39 


and general assortment, 2a$15 each —among which iM 
Side or Level land and Subsoil Plows, which received the nett 
premium at the late Fairs. 


MACHINE CASTINGS. 
retail. > by wholesale ang 


We will also supply orders for Endless Chain Horse Powers, on 
The plan and sim 
area decided 





heating their mil's, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rend-ring lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(an a jacket,) to Pubhe Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes for all of which 
they are now io successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and «n many instances fully three fourths—namerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best steam Apparatus at the Agriculiural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843, - 
Manufactory, Mc Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 
or 'nplements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
‘hat it is annecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex Names and prices : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 





Large Boring and Morticing machine for largeestablishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Smali Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 

All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 





bailt. This farm contains 180 acres, more or less, having full pro- 
ion of wood, and about 70 acres well set in timothy. 
isa large apple orchard in good condition, a young and thrifiy 
7 orchard of select trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly. 
he buildings are substantial and convenient, being a large brick 
Dwelling rough cast, with portico back and front; a large stone 
Switzer barn, with extensive stabliug below ; milk house, smoke 
house, a wagon shed 120 feet front, corn house and granary, car- 
riage house, with blacksmith shop. The farm is well enclosed and 
divided with good fences, a large portion of which are of stone. 
The prortut propristor hac spare? eoexponse within the last 3 or 
4 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system of cul- 
tivation ; 6000 bushels of lime have been judiciously distributed, 
withio the last two years, the beneficial effects of which may be 
seen by the growing crops. It is estimated that from 100 to 125 
tons of hay will be cut the coming season, and a much larger 
quantity the succeeding summer. The wheat and rye now grow- 
ing hasevery appearance of making as fine a crop as any iu the 


ity. 

The subscriber invites those inclined to secure a productive farm, 
situated in one of the riehest districts of Baltimore county, remark- 
able fr its healthiness, within an hour and a half’s drive of the best 
market in the state, to visit this property and judge for them-elves. 


To save unneces-ary app'ication, the terms are $16,000, one-half 


cash, the balance on a long credit. 
Jan 10 


Apply to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
at the office of the American Farmer. 











ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No 60 Light st. Baltsmore, 


Offer for sale »t reduced prices, 


HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


There 


sesfior which they are intended. [t cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
| that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
jtisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 

can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 

West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
belore purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,ompactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 
Agricultara] Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
yhe shorest notice. 
Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sel] again. 


ment 


corner of Front & Ploughman sts. 
20 Pratt street. 


R. 8B. CHENOWETH, 
near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 








by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the ‘air 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Wd. Uct. 18th, 
the increase demand enables the patentee to give further ind 
ients to purchasers by fitting an extra 
chine without extra charge. 


$ 


spection by either fariners or mechanics. 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &e. &c. 


a planned and erected by the subscriber, 
well. 


Sands, Farmer oflice; or the subscriber 
no 


for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverabl~ in any part of the city, or on 
board Vesse!s free of ex 
Plaster Mill, near the 

Wharf, corner Wood street. 


























Jr. & CO, 
JAMES MU Ss 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERs. 


These already celebrated machines have obtained the iom 


held 
and 


air of grin jers to od 
Prices $25, 30, 95,40, 45.0 ™ 
Saat small WILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


19th and 20uh, 1343 


| have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 


Carry-log 
Any kind of ‘lachine, Model or Mill work built to order, and all 
Warranted to operate 


Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Cora Snellers, Mill and 


€FOrders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D.C; §. 


JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


GROUND PLASTER. 
The subscriber is now en.aged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 





— = es § me he eT 


-_— 


nse, application to be made at the Union 
lass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 
WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


Jan. 





the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the parest 
description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 


per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. 










LIME—LIME. 
The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 


Ha is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
E. J COOPER, 


aug 30 City Block, Naltimore. 





Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GRUUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIMB, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. 


not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 


barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage b 

drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail. 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 


Threzhin 


duly #uthorised to settle all accounts of the late firm—and hereby 


Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thisestablishe 































TO FARMERS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill ca 


Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 


fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore 


POUDRETTE 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
the New York Pou- 





a ee ee ee en ee ee ee ee ee ae, a ee 


. D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
The price will be increased next spring. Jan. $. 


DISSOLUTION OF CO-PAR‘TNERSHIP. 
The subseribers, Machinists, and Manufacturers of Horse Powers, 
Zz Machines, Straw Cutters, &o., trading ta thy wawe vl 
Perrson & Greae, have dissolved by mutual consent, by Jacod 
Peirson withdrawing from the concern. The business in its various 
branches will hereafter be carried on by Manton Gree, who is 





solicits the patronage of the customers of the late firm and all oth- 
ers who ray cal! on him in the line of his business, pledging bis 
best exertions to give satisfaction to all, 

JACOB PEIRSON, 


| MAHLON GREGG. 
Wilmington, Dec. 9, 1843.—jan 10 


Wiumincron, Dee. 26, 1343. 

Mr. MAHLON GREGG, with whom | have been formerly con- 

nected in manufacturing Agricultural Machines, having 
my interest in the concern, J take great pleasure in 

him asa gentleman we:! worthy of patronage. His untiring per- 

severance in the prosecution of his plans, and his ingeauity and 

skill, well qualify him for perfecting every thing connected with 


the business in which he is engaged. 
Jan. 10 ss JACOB PEIRSON. 














